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EDUCATION.===NO. IX. 
Intellectual Education. 

In connection with the spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of words, their meaning or definition is often 
made the subject of study. A regular task of 
definitions, as included in many spelling-books, is 
frequently considered a very important part of 
daily study. Sometimes, a dictionary is used, and 
a certain number of words in that is prescribed to 
be committed to memory, with the various mean- 
ings attached to each. Some spelling-books are 
so constructed, that the definition of words may be 
learned at the same time with the spelling. Whole 
lines are made to define, to some extent, corres- 
ponding lines. That this is not really done is 
not so much the fault of the author, as that it is 
attempted to be done, for the thing is impossible 
in its very nature. There are few words in our 
language that can be defined by any other one 
word, and to attempt to teach it, is only to teach 
error. But let us examine for a moment this 
method of learning the meaning of words. Sup- 
pose a parent should give the little child its daily 
task in the same way, and teach it thus: “A, a 
contraction of an, one; a-bed, on bed, or in the 
bed; about, around; eye, the organ of sight; fall, 
to descend by gravity; fan, an instrument to blow 
the face,” &c. &c. how long would it take the child 
to learn to talk? Did any parent ever think of 
teaching the use of language in this way? Sup- 
pose a young man should commence the study of 
the Latin, or the Greek, or the French language 
by taking the dictionary, and learning the meaning 
of the words attached toeach? The very idea is so 
absurd, that probably no one ever thought of this 
method of acquiring a foreign language. But 
how can our own language be learned in this 
way, better than other languages? It is strange, 
that so ridiculous a custom should ever have come 
into use. Most of those who still adhere to it, do 
80, because it has been handed down to them, and 
they have not decided upon any good substitute. 
Very few have ever been able to persuade them- 
selves, that they see any really valuable results 
from it, while most are convinced, at a glance, of 
its entire inutility. The principles which govern 
this branch of study may be stated in few words. 

1. The meaning of words may be best learned 
by their use. 








This is the way that children learn to talk. 
They never use a word until they know some- 


| thing of its meaning, by observing how others 


use it. By continuing this process, by observing 
the connection in which others use it, and by trying 
it themselves until they see that they are under- 
stood, they at last find out its real power, and are 
then able to employ it properly. Much observa- 
tion and repeated efforts precede, in the child, the 
acquisition of a single word, even in its primary 
and simplest signification. So, in studying foreign 
languages, whole books are read for the pur- 
pose of learning, among other things, the mean- 
ing of the words. The various and often nume- 
rous definitions of a word are given in a dictionary 
of the language, but the construction of each sen- 
tence, and sometimes, of a whole section or chap- 
ter, is examined in order to ascertain the particu- 
lar meaning of a word in every case in which it 
is used. Having ascertained the meaning of the 
word in a given connection, the learner is able 
to use it himself; when proper, in the same mean- 
ing. It is equally true, that the proper meaning 
of the words in our own language must be learned 
by their use as observed in good authors and cor- 
tect conversation, and by practice in the learner in 
using them himself. 

2. This must be a very gradual process. It 
must be conducted step by step. Years are occu- 
pied by the child in learning a very few words, 
not more on account of the feebleness of his intel- 
lect, than from the difficulty of the task. It isa 
slow and laborious process, even to the most ma- 
ture mind, to acquire thoroughly a foreign lan- 
guage. It is more difficult, and requires a longer 
time, to acquire the meaning of words in the way 
stated above, than by committing them to memory 
in the arbitrary and unconnected method just 
mentioned; but the acquisition, when made, is 
complete, thorough, and available. It would be 
comparatively an easy task, if one could make 
himself master of our language, by committing 
to memory all the words in a school dictionary. 
But he might do this twenty times, and yet never 
know how to talk, nor understand half the words 
he would find in a very simple reading lesson. 

From the view of the subject we have taken, 
the question arises, “ In what way can this branch 
of study be best pursued in a school education ?” 
We answer— 

1. The meaning of words must be learned by 
observing their use in books, in speaking, and in 
conversation. 

It is no small part of the task appropriate to 
every reading lesson, to ascertain the meaning of 
every word used in it. This is an important part 
of the lesson. It may be accomplished in a great 
degree by observing the connection in which the 


words are used, and by resorting to a dictionary 
| for a few of the more difficult. It is still better, 
'| however, to have these few defined at the head of 
the lesson or in the margin, in the sense in which 
they are used in the lesson. This list should not 
be extensive; nor should any other than the par- 
ticular meaning needed in that lesson, be given. If 
lessons in reading are made properly progressive, 
it will not be necessary to define many words in a 
'lesson. In every reading lesson, the meaning of 
_ every word, as there used, should be understood by 
'the pupil, and his means of learning these should 
| be, his observation of the conversation of others, 
the connection in which the word is used, or, if 
“necessary, a resort to its definition, and he should 
be carefully and closely examined on this point, as 
a part of his recitation. 

2. The meaning of words must be learned, by 
using them in conversation, -in discussion, and in 
| composition. 
| Having observed how words are used by others, 
| the next step is for the pupil to try them himself. 
| By conversation with their pupils, teachers may 
| 








| impart to them information and impressions on a 
“great variety of subjects, vastly more extensive 
|than is generally supposed. On this point, of 
which we are now treating, they may give them 
/most valuable oral instruction, and assist them 
‘most efficiently by calling into practice their 
knowledge of language, and criticising and cor- 
recting their mistakes. Practice in forensic dis- 
cussion and in composition will also bring out, 
correct, and increase knowledge already attained 
of the proper power and application of words. 
These exercises may be commenced much earlier 
and profitably pursued to a much greater extent 
than is commonly supposed. After all has been 
accomplished that can be accomplished in a school 
education, it is still true that every day’s experi- 
ence and observation, will, in this, as in every 
other department, add something to the knowledge 
even of the most intelligent and most learned.. 
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Epucation out or Scuoot.—Education does 
not commence with the alphabet. It begins with 
a mother’s look—with a father’s nod of approba- 
tion, or a sign of reproof—with a sister’s gentle 
pressure of the hand, or a brother’s noble act of 
forbearance—with handfuls of flowers in green 
dells, on hills and daisy meadows—with birds’ 
nests admired, but not touched—with creeping 
ants, and almost imperceptible emmets—with 
humming bees and glass beehives—with pleasant 
walks in shady lanes—and with thoughts directed 
in sweet and kindly tones and words, to nature, 
to beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds of vir- 
| tue, and to the sense of all good—to God himself. 
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Obedience to Instructors. 
A LESSON TO BOTH PUPILS AND TEACHERS. 

We do not recollect the origin of the following 
extract; we commend, however, most cordially 
the sentiments which it inculcates. That pupil, 
who has not been taught obedience, both to his 
parents and instructors, has yet to learn one of the 
most important lessons of life,—one upon which 
depends, in a large measure, his intelligence, use- 
fulness, and future happiness. 

“ As there is nothing more important to chil- 
dren, than habits of obedience, God has made 
it a rule, not that they should obey their parents 
only, but that they should obey all who have the 
rule over them. When children are sent to 
school, they are required to obey their teachers, 
as much as they are required to obey their parents 
at home. 

For a certain number of hours every day, 
children pass from the care of their parents to the 
care of teachers, who for the time take the place 
of parents. The Bible says: ‘Obey them that 
have the rule over you, and submit yourselves.’ 
‘Let every soul be subject to the higher powers, 
for there is no power but of God, and the powers 
that be, are ordained of God.’ These passages 
teach us that we should always submit to the 
direction and rules of those who have a right to 
control us, whether it be to parents, guardians, 
teachers, employers, or rulers. And they teach 
us also, that whenever we resist the will of those 
who have a right to control us, we resist the or- 
dinance or command of God, and are disobedient 
to him. 

These rules, like all that God has given, are 
intended for our happiness. It is one of the 
greatest evils that can befal children, to be allow- 
ed to have their own will. It is one of the great- 
est blessings for them to have friends, who are 
older and wiser, to control them. 

Obedience to teachers is calculated to secure 
the same benefits, and save from the same evils, 
as obedience to parents. When teachers have a 
number of scholars, it is necessary for the comfort 
and improvement of all, that certain rules should 
be made by the teacher, and obeyed by the 
scholars. 

‘Teachers do not make rules merely for their 
own convenience, but for the improvemcnt and 
happiness of their pupils. It is very important 
that scholars should feel that the rules of school 
are designed for their good; so that the best way 
to be happy at school, is to obey them. 

There are two things, for which teachers find 
it necessary, for the good of the scholars, to make 
rules. 

The first is punctuality. There are two rea- 
sons why this duty should be required at school: 
the first is, that it tends to promote the comfort and 
success, both of the teacher and the pupils. If 
the scholars are all punctual, every thing can go 
forward with more regularity. But when they 
are not, every thing is uncomfortable and irregu- 








lar. The quiet of the school is interrupted, the 
regular exercises are disturbed, the attention of 
the scholars is drawn from their pursuits, the 
teacher feels disquieted in seeing the rules viola- 


| ted, and in thinking of the evils of bad examples, 


while those who are guilty of this neglect of 
rules, feel uncomfortable themselves. They not 
only suffer the disquiet that always attends the 
neglect of duty, but they know that they displease 
their teacher, and lose credit with their com- 
panions. 

The second reason for enforcing punctuality, 
is, that it tends to form a most valuable habit. A 
person wise is not punctual, is continually causing 
vexation to himself and to others.” 


AS in a School 





HOW TO TALK. 


The winter school in a certain village had 
been begun about a week. Mr. Cummings, the 
teacher, was just entering the school room one 
afternoon, when he heard loud and earnest con- 
versation within. In a moment, John Slater, one 
of the new scholars, from a family recently moved 
into the village, came running out to him, with an 
expression of honest indignation in his counte- 
nance, and called out, “Master Cummings, the 
boys says I’m a GREEN HORN. [ aint no sucha 
thing, be 1?” 

Mr. Cummings could hardly refrain from 
laughing outright, at this singular salutation. 
Kindly telling John to walk in, the teacher took 
his usual place, and after all was quiet, he said to 
the school: 

“Boys, I perceive that some of you have in- 
jured John’s feelings by unkind language. I 
shall take it for granted, this time, that it was not 
the design of any one to offend him, and I will not 
inquire who the individuals are, that are at fault 
in this matter. I will simply make this proposi- 
tion, for the present. All who will try in future 
to avoid injuring the feelings of their schoolmates 
in any way, may rise.” 

They all rose. But little Harry Hilton was 
not willing to let the affair rest here. “I was 
the one that called him a green horn, sir,” said 
Harry, confessing himself the occasion of all the 
trouble, “because he talks like Tim Saunders, 
who drew us a load of hay last week, and father 
said he was a green horn. I didn’t mean to hurt 
his feelings.” 

“My dear boys,” said Mr. Cummings, “the 
term used by Harry is regarded as rather offen- 
sive. I hope none of you will apply it to any 
one again. And now I must say to you, further, 
that John is one of my best scholars, and behaves 
so well that you may all feel quite safe in imita- 
ting him in his deportment. Most of you, like 
John, need to be corrected in your use of lan- 
guage. I propose soon to spend a short time 
each day, in teaching you how to converse with 
more propriety; and I have no doubt that John 
will speak as correctly as any of you, when the 
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school closes. If his advantages of education 
have been less than yours, hitherto, I perceive by 
his diligence, that he will soon outstrip you all, 
unless you are very studious.’ 

The effect of the teacher’s kind address was 
very happy; and John felt somewhat relieved by 
the disposition that was made of the affair, al- 
though it was several days before he was quite as 
familiar as previously, with the boys who had been 
so thoughtless in their language to him. 

All seemed pleased with the proposition of Mr. 
Cummings, to spend a portion of each day in 
teaching them to speak correctly. Simon Pack- 
ard said he should like to spend all the afternoon 
in that way, and omit the History and Arithme- 
tic. “No,” said Mr. Cummings, “you will not 
omit any regular recitation. What you learn in 
this way wili be additional to the regular studies. 
You will learn your usual lessons the more easily 
after suspending them, for half an hour or so. 
To-morrow, then, at three o'clock, we will begin. 
We shall examine some of the incorrect expres- 
sions that may be noticed among the members of 
the school, before that time.” 

Every one felt pretty sure that he should not 
use any expressions that would need correction— 
and all were very careful, to think before they 
spoke. We shall see how they succeeded — 

Youth's Companion. 
The Home Education of Girls. 

The silliest of all notions that ever entered the 
minds of young ladies and their mammas, is, that 
it is disreputable to be acquainted with any habits 
of useful industry. In this country, at least, 
where few parents can bequeath to their daugh- 
ters large fortunes, and where few husbands can 
support them in idleness, this, of al] others, is the 
most ridiculous phantasy. There is certainly no 
reason in the nature of things, why young ladies 
should not be trained to industrious habits, in such 
duties as are fittingly theirs, than there is that 
young men should not. Yet many mothers, who 
are fully aware of the absurdity of bringing up 
their sons in idleness, wear out their own lives in 
willing slavery, that their daughters may have 
the fashionable acquisition of not knowing any 
useful employment. Let them, then, learn to 
knit and sew, to bake and wash, and cook din- 
ners, and darn stockings, and all other acts of ac- 
complished housewifery. It will impart to them 
a vigor of constitution-—an elasticity and grace of 
movement, and a bloom of health, that are a thou- 
sand times more endearing than the soft and sickly 
delicacy, which is nurtured in luxurious idleness. 

Cavalier. 


Bap Srett or Weatuer.—“ Thomas, spell 
weather,” said a teacher to a new pupil. 

“ W-i-e-a-t-h—weth, i-o-u-r —ur, wethur.” 

“ Well, Thomas,” I think this is the worst spell 
of weather we have lately encountered. You may 
sit down.” 
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Education in China. 

Of all the causes which have given strength 
and stability to the Chinese Empire, the most 
powerful agent, beyond all question, is the educa- 
tion of her people. We speak not so much of the 
education received in schools, as of that which 
consists in an early, constant, vigorous and effec- 
tive training of the disposition, manners and habits, 
both of thought and conduct. This most efficient 
department of education, is almost wholly over- 
looked and neglected by us; but it seems to be 
well understood and faithfully attended to by the 
Chinese. With us, instruction is the chief part 
of education,—with them, training. Let the wise 
judge between the wisdom of these two methods. 

The sentiments held to be appropriate to men 
in society, are imbibed with the milk of infancy, 
and iterated and re-iterated through the whole of 
the subsequent life. The manners, considered 
becoming in adults, are sedulously imparted in 
childhood. The habits, regarded as conducive to 
individual advancement, social happiness, national 
repose, and prosperity, are cultivated with the 
utmost diligence; and, in short, the whole chan- 
nel of thought and feeling, for each generation, is 
scooped out by that which preceded it; and the 
stream always fills, but rarely overflows its em- 
bankments. ‘I'he greatest pains are taken to ac- 
quaint the people with their personal and political 
duties—wherein they again set us an example 
worthy of imitation. ‘Our rights” is a phrase 
in every body’s mouth; but our puTIEs engage 
but a comparitively small share of our thoughts. 
Volumes are written on the former where pages 
are on the latter.— English Magazine. 

Choice of Occupation. 

It is a very common error with parents, in de- 
termining upon the future occupations of their 
children, to fix upon a profession, or some seden- 
tary employment, for those of a weakly or delicate 
constitution: while to the robust and vigorous, is 
assigned a more active and laborious occupation, 
demanding considerable bodily exertion, and re- 
peated exposure to the open air. Asa general 
tule, the very opposite of this course should be 
pursued ; the robust being the best able to bear up 
against the pernicious effects of that confinement 
and inactivity, to which the enfeebled constitution 
will very speedily fall a prey; while the latter 
will be very materially benefitted by the very ex- 
ertion and exposure to which it is supposed to be 
unadapted. 

When we examine the individuals who com- 
pose the various trades and occupations, and find 
certain classes to present, very commonly, a pale, 
meagre, and sickly aspect, while others are re- 
plete with health, vigor, and strength; we are not 
to suppose that because the pursuits of the one de- 
mand but little, and the other considerable bodily 
strength, the first are best adapted to the weakly, 
and the latter to the strong; we are rather to as- 
cribe this very difference in their appearance to 











the influence their several occupations exert upon 
the health of the system. 

Let the most healthy and vigorous individual 
exchange his laborious occupation in the open 
air, for one which requires confinement within 
doors, and but little exercise, and his florid com- 
plexion, well developed muscles, and uninterrupt- 
ed health, will very speedily give place to pale- 
ness, more or less emaciation, and debility, and 
occasionally to actual disease of the stomach and 
lungs. On the other hand, the reverse effects will 
be produced, by the sedentary exchanging, before 
it be too late, of their confinement and inactivity, 
for some active employment in the open air. 
These are important considerations, an attention 
to which in the choice of a profession, would be 
the means of saving not a little suffering,—in 


many instances, of prolonged life— Journal of 
Health. 


Every Teacher should strive to be a model for 
his pupils, not only in his intellectual attainments, 
and his method of communicating instruction, but 
in all that relutes to propriety of deportment in the 
ordinary affairs and common courtesies of life. 
How frequently do we hear from children the re- 
mark, “my teacher does so,” or “ my teacher says 
so,” expressed in a tone as if no further argument 
were needed. While, then, the instructor should 
possess firmness and energy, let him feel that he 
should always be kind in his manners, and that in 
no way has he such frequent opportunities of man- 
ifesting this, as in his conversation with his pupils 
and his remarks to them. 


Kinpness 1N ConversaTion.—There is no 
way in which men can do good to others with so 
little expense and trouble as by kindness in con- 
versation. ‘ Words,” it is sometimes said, “cost 
nothing.” Atany rate, kind words cost no more 
than those which are harsh and piercing. But 
kind words are often more valued than the most 
costly gifts, and they are often regarded among 
the best tokens of a desire to make others happy. 
—We should think that kind words would be very 
common, they are so cheap; but there are many 
who have a large assortment of all other lan- 
guage except kindness. They have many bitter 
words, and witty words, and learned words in 
abundance; but their stock of kind words is small. 
The churl himself, one might suppose, would not 
grudge a little kindness in his language, however 
closely he clings to his money ; but there are per- 
sons who draw on their kindness with more re- 
luctance than on their purses. 

Some use grating words, because they are of a 
morose disposition. Their language, as well as 
their manners, shows an unfeeling heart. Others 
use rough words out of an affectation of frankness. 
They may be severe in their remarks, but they 
claim that they are open and independent, and 
will not be trammeled. They are not flatterers, 








they say, and this they think enough for all the 


cutting speech which they employ. Others wish 
to be thought witty, and they will with equal in- 
difference wound the feelings of friend or foe, to 
show their smartness. Some are envious, and 
cannot bear to speak kindly to others or of them, 
because they do not wish to add to their happi- 
ness, Others are so ill-bred that they seem to 
take delight in using unkind words when their 
intentions are good and their feelings are warm. 
‘heir words are rougher than their hearts; they 
will make a sacrifice of ease and property to pro- 
mote comfort, while they will not deign to employ 
the terms of courtesy and kindness. Of these, the 
Scotch have an impressive proverb, that “their 
bark is worse than their bite.’—Charleston Ob- 
server. 


Educational Meeting in Michigan. 

We learn from the Monroe Advertiser that a 
Convention is to be held atthe Court House, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, on Wednesday, the 25th of 
June next, for the organization of a Stare Epv- 
CATIONAL Society; and that Gen. Cass will ad- 
dress the Convention on the importance, and in 
support of Popular Education. The Advocate 
very properly adds: “And in what other cause 
can scholars, statesmen and philanthropists exert 
their good, and wise, and patriotic efforts and 
energies with so certain and lasting benefit and 
utility, as in this? On many subjects and ques- 
tions good and wise men may differ in their views 
and opinions; but as to the great and vital im- 
portance of universal education, there can be no 
reasonable difference, even among political parti- 
zans or religious sectarians. 

“We have marked with pleasurable emotions 
the gathering and growing interest which has 
been for two years past, manifesting itself on this 
subject throughout this State, and cannot but con- 
sider it as one of the indications of the day most 
favorable to the character, prosperity and happi- 
ness of our Peninsular Republic. 

“We hope and trust that in the contemplated 
Convention every county and portion of the State 
will be fully represented: and that the salutary 
influence of the Society, then and there to be 
formed, may be felt throughout this and even 
other States, for generations to come.” 


~~ 


Tue Tuats.—In thirty-two words, how many 
“thats” can be grammatically used? Answer, 
fourteen. He said that that that that man said 
was not that that that one should say; but that 
that that that man said was that that that man 
should not say. That reminds us of the follow- 
ing “says and saids;” Mr.,did you say or did you 
not say what I said you said, because C. said you 
said you never did say what I said you said; 
now if you said that you did not say what I said 
you said, then what did you say ? 


Speak nothing but what can benefit others or 
yourself—avoid trifling conversation. 
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We have received an excellent piece of poetry, signed 


“ A Friend,” from Ontario, commending the efforts of || 


the School Friend. We have not published it, how- 
ever, as some of our readers might feel that the author 
had given us undue praise. We are nevertheless grat- 
ified to find that our efforts are so highly appreciated 
by one who writes so intelligently as the author of this 
communication. 


Mathematical Questions. 
We have received from several correspondents 


mathematical questions for insertion in our paper. || 


As there seems to be some misapprehension on 
this subject, we will here state that we have not 
at any time proposed to insert questions that do 
not properly belong to arithmetic, or which can- 
not be worked by the rules and principles con- 
tained in the common and higher treatises of 
arithmetic. 

Several of the questions we have reccived can 
only be solved by those acquainted with the dif- 
ferential and integral calculus; and even if we had 
made arrangements for publishing such solutions, 
they would interest but few of our readers. We 
have not yet, however, contemplated publishing 
solutions to mathematical questions, as it involves 
arrangements with reference to mathematical 
type, diagrams, &c., that we have not vet con- 
cluded to make. 

We wish, however, to say a few words to some 
of our correspondents who have proposed ques- 
tions for solution, under the impression that they 
could be solved by arithmetic. The following is 
an example: 

“ A tract of land containing 1625 acres, is to 
be divided among A, B, and C, for which each is 
to pay $4500; but P’s portion is worth $3 per 
acre more than A’s, and C’s $3 per acre more 
than B’s. How many acres must each man 
have?” 

In presenting this question, the writer says— 
“Though many efforts have been made by vari- 
ous individuals for a number of years, the ques- 
tion has not received an arithmetical solution, with 
a plain analysis of the work.” He adds, that he 
can readily work it by algebra, and gives the an- 
swers, which are—A’s 750 acres, B’s 500 acres, 
C’s 375 acres. 

We wonder that it did not occur to the intelli- 
gent proposer of the above question, that it could 
not be worked by arithmetic, inasmuch as the 
simplest algebraic solution that can be given, in- 
volves the process of finding the root of a cubic 
equation, the unknown quantity being the price 
per acre that B paid for his land. It may not be 
improper here to state, that when the solution of a 
question involves only an equation of the first 
degree, that it may generally be worked by arith- 
metic, though in some cases, as in the solution to 
question 3d in the present number, the analysis 
may become so complicated as to be understood 


| 


| with difficulty by a person unacquainted with al- 
| gebra. A remarkable example of this class may 
| also be found, with the solution, in Ray’s Arith- 
| metical Key, page 299. 

When the solution of a question involves an 
equation of the second degree, in general a spe- 


| that will work every question of this class, and 
that can be applied correctly by a person wholly 
unacquainted with algebra. An example of this 
kind is the celebrated question about dividing land 
(see Ray’s Arithmetic, part 3d, page 255). 

When the solution of a question involves an 
equation of the third or any higher degree, it is a 
general principle that it can neither be worked by 
arithmetic, nor by any special rule framed for it; 
such, for instance, as the example inserted above. 
We shall feel obliged to any of our correspond- 
ents who will furnish us with ingenious and diffi- 
cult arithmetical problems; and, where they can 
give it, we wish the solution to accompany the 
question. 


The Reasoning Schoolmaster. 

In giving place to the following graphic 
description of a scene that is said to have actually 
occurred in a school-room, we do not wish to be 
understood as entirely condemning all corporal 
punishment. 

We apprehend, however, that there are but few 
teachers now who will advocate the course here 
pursued, and yet there are many engaged in the 
business of instruction, who can recollect having 
witnessed, in their school-boy days, occurrences 
similar to that described in the following article. 


The master of our school was an eccentric 
pedagogue, very learned as we thought, very 
formal as we saw, very severe as we felt; and 
among his eccentricities there was none more 
laughable and cryable than his manner of inflict- 
ing punishment. It was a maxim with him that 
justice should not only be done, but acknowledged, 
and thus such scenes as the following were of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Pedagogue. John Smith! 

John. Here, sir. 

Ped. Come from your “here” hither. [John 
moves slowly and reluctantly up to the rostrum. } 
John Smith, you have been guilty of throwing 
stones, which I forbade. [John hangs his head 
disgonsolately.| John Smith, it is of no use look- 
ing sorrowfully now—you should have thought 
of sorrow before you committed the offence.— 
[Reaching down the cane.] Youare aware, John 
Smith, that those who do evil must be punished. 
Is it not so? 

John. Oh! sir, I will never do it again. 

Ped. I hope you will not, John; but as you 
forget the prohibition when left to your unassisted 
memory, the smart of the remembrance now to 
be administered will be the more likely to pre- 
vent any relapse in future. Hold out your hand. 








[ Whack.} 


cial rule may be formed, by the aid of algebra, | 


John. 
| again. 
Ped. I hope not. Hold out your hand again. 
_[Whack, and a screech from John.) Now, John, 
| do you begin to perceive the consequences of dis- 
| obedience ? 

John. Oh, yes, sir; enough, sir! 

Ped. By nomeans,John. You are somewhat 
convinced of your error, but not yet sensible of 
_the justice of your punishment, and the quantum 
| due to you. Hold out your other hand. [Whack 
and scream.} 

John. Mercy, sir, I will never—[Blubbering.| 

Ped. Itisall for your good, John; hold out 
your left hand, again. Even handed justice! 
Why don’t you do as you're bid, sir,eh? [A 
slash across the shoulders.] 

John. Oh! oh! 

Ped. That’s a good boy. [Whack on the 
hand again.) That's a good boy! [Whack.| 
Now, John, you feel that it is all for your good. 

John. Oh, no, sir! oh, no! It is very bad, 
sir, very sore. 

Ped. Dear me, John. Hold out again, sir. 
{ must convince you that it is justice, and all for 
your good. [A rain of stripes on hands and 
back—John bellowing all the while.| You must 
feel that it is for your good, my boy! 

John. Oh, yes, sir! oh yes-s-s-s-s, 

Ped. That’sa good Jad; you're right again. 

John. tis all for my good, sir. It is all for 
my good. 

Ped. Indeed it is, my dear. There! [Whack, 
whack.) Now thank me, John. [John hesitates. 
Whack, whack] 

John. Ah! ah! thank you, sir; thank you 
very much. I will never doit. Thank you, sir. 
Oh, sir, tha-a-nks. 

Ped. That's adear good boy. Now you may 
go to your place, and sit down and cry as much as 
you wish, but without making a noise. And then 
you must learn your lesson. And, John, you will 
not forget my orders again. You will be grateful 
for the instruction I have bestowed upon you. You 
will feel that justice is a great and certain prin- 
ciple—you will feel it, John. You may see, also, 
how much your companions may be benefitted by 
your example. Go and sit down; there’s a good 
boy. John, there are punishments in this school 
more disgraceful and severe than that you have 
just undergone. 

John, (bowing.) Yes, sir; thank ye, sir. 

Childhood is like a mirror, catching the re- 
flecting images from all around it. Recollect 
that impious or profane thoughts, uttered by a 
teacher’s or parent’s lips, may operate upon that 
young heart like a careless spray of water thrown 
upon polished steel. staining it with rust which 
no scouring can efface. 


Oh, sir! oh, sir! I will never do it 


When the young laugh at the old, they laugh 











at themselves before hand. 
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ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC.—NO. 5. 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 

Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 
We suppose now that the teacher has given the 
class an outline of the principles upon which our 
system of notation is based; and that he has 
taught them the names of the first three orders, 
units, tens, and hundreds. Next, Jet him proceed 
to show how the numbers between 10 and 1060 are 
written, and exercise the pupils in writing and 
reading these numbers, until they can do it with 
facility. ‘The teacher may then explain how one 
hundred is written, and then again let the class 
be thoroughly drilled in writing and reading num- 
bers from one hundred up to one thousand, paying 
particular attention to those numbers in which 
either the unit’s or ten’s place is a zero, such as 
104, 140, and so on. If an instructor would have 
his pupils ready and accurate, he can scarcely be 
too particular at this point. Although there are 
other things required in order that he may fully 
understand the whole subject, yet if the pupil can 
readily and understandingly write and read the 
numbers under one thousand, with a few minutes 
instruction and proper attention on his part, he can 
be taught to read and write nine places of figures. 
Again, we say, let the attention of the class be 
confined to the first period until they are master 
of it; and should they afterwards be at a loss how 
to write or read any number, let them return to 
the first period until the difficulty vanishes. 

The class having thus been thoroughly drilled 
on the first period, are next to be taught the names 
of the second and third periods, and shown that 
the first, second, and third places in each period 
have the sme name, except that in the first they 
are so may units, in the second so many thou- 
sands, in the third, so many millions, and so on. 
Let the division of the figures into periods b@are- 
fully kept up. Much depends on this. 

In a philosophical arrangement, the writing of 
numbers in the second and third periods should 
precede the reading of them; practically, howe- 
ver, it will be found better to exercise the class in 
treading numbers containing from three to nine 
places of figures, until they can do it with ease, 
before teaching them to write such numbers. In 
reading numbers, the only points of importance to 
be noted are: first, to divide the numbers to be 
read into periods of three places each, beginning 
at the right hand; and, second, to read each period 
as if it stood alone, adding the name of the period. 

The class having been taught to read numbers 
containing nine figures or less, should next be 
exercised in writing them. Here again, the divi- 
sion into periods must be kept distinctly before 
the mind of the pupil. In order to do this cer- 
tainly, many excellent instructors are in the habit 
of writing down a series of zeros divided into peri- 
ods, thus, 000, 000, 000, and requiring the pupils 
to write the numbers beneath them. It is a good 
plan, and should be followed by young learners 
until the relative places of the different orders and 
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| periods are so well fixed in their minds that they 
| can dispense with such artificial aids. "We have 
"yet a few concluding remarks on this subject, 


which we reserve for another article. 


CAP--The Calculator. 

During the present month, I had an opportunity 
of examining this remarkable colored lad, about 
| whose singular powers of calculation so much 
| has recently been said in the newspapers. 

a stout colored boy, apparently about eighteen or 
nineteen years of age. His general appearance 
is not different from that of other individuals of 
the same class, with the exception, perhaps, of an 
unusual prominence of the eyes. His habits are 
said to be very peculiar in several respects. He 
never commences a conversation, and when he is 


| For the School Friend. 
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words possible, speaking heavily and slowly. 
is also said that he cannot be persuaded to drink 
intoxicating liquors. The person who exhibited 
him in this city stated that he was an idiot, except 
in relation to his power of using numbers. 
he is idiotic, however, I do not believe, although 
the principal strength of his mind undoubtedly 
lies in his powers of computation. When ques- 
tioned as to the product of any two numbers un- 
der 100 he answers correctly, and almost instan- 
taneously. He can also give the square of any 
number consisting of two places of figures, with 
about the same rapidity that a good arithmetician 
can give the product of any two numbers less 
than 12. He also very readily extracts the square 
root of any number which is a perfect square, 
and whose root is not more than two places of 
figures. It is to be observed that all his work is 
performed in the mind; it is said that he does not 
even know the figures, and that all the instruction 
he has ever received amounted merely to being 
taught to count the numbers from one up to a 
hundred. 


I will here give a few of the questions that he 
answered. 

What is the cube of 37? In eight seconds, he 
replied, 50653. 

What is the cube of 85? In two minutes and 
twenty seconds, he replied, 614125. 

What is the product of 987 by 325? In fifteen 
seconds, he replied, 320775. 

What is the sum of the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. 
up to 25? In ten seconds, he replied, 325. 

What is the product of 983 by’578? In one 
minute and thirty seconds he replied, 568174. 

What is the product of 9999 by 9999 ? 
less than ten seconds, he replied, 99980001.* 

What is the product of 13579 by 13579? In 
two minutes and fifteen seconds, he gave an answer 
which was correct except in two places of figures; 
on being informed simply that his answer was 
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* This, however, by an expert calculator, and in an abbre- 
viated method, can be done in less time. 
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questioned, always gives his reply in the fewest || 
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wrong, in less than a minute afterwards he gave 
| the correct result, 184389241. 
| What is the product of 5673 by 4729? This 
| question he failed to answer, after trying more 
than ten minutes. 
Other questions were then proposed to him, 
"similar to the preceding, which he answered cor- 
irectly. After which a person asked him what 
was the question he had failed to answer? He 
| immediately replied, to multiply fifty-six hundred 
and seventy-three by forty-seven hundred and 
twenty-nine. 

His ability to recollect the numbers, while he 
had been exercised for several minutes upon other 
| difficult questions, seemed to surprise the specta- 
| tors quite as much as his other performances. He 
| could readily reduce any number of years under 
/one hundred to hours, or even to minutes and 


| . 
'seconds. He also answered such questions as, 


| what is the 4 of 1, the + of 4, and so on. 
| But he could not add two fractions together, un- 
| less, perhaps, in the case of halves and quarters; 
| for instance, he could not give the sum of } and 
1, Indeed, he seems to possess no power of 
|analysis or reasoning, and, so far as I could 
learn, can give no explanation of the mental pro- 
cess by which he obtains his results. When 
questioned as to his method, his reply is, that he 
studies it up. 





It has been said that he is an idiot. I do not 
believe that any intelligent physician, after a care- 
ful examination, would pronounce him such. My 
opinion, formed from the limited opportunities that 
I had of judging is, that he is deficient in most of 
the intellectual powers, but that they might be im- 
proved by cultivation. It is probable, however, 
that this would have the effect of weakening if not 
entirely destroying his present extraordinary fa- 
culty of computation. He possesses, though in 
a less remarkable degree, the same faculty as the 
famous Zera Colburn, and others, that might be 
named. R. 

Cincinnati, May, 1847. 


For the School Friend. 
Arithmetical Questions.==No. 9. 

1. Three gentlemen contribute 657 dollars to 
build a church, which is situated at the distance 
of 2 miles from the first, 2% miles from the sec- 
ond, and 334 miles from the third, and they agree 
that their shares shall be reciprocally proportional 
to their distances from the church. Required the 
araount each contributed. 

2. Two men, A and B, are on a straight road, 
on the opposite sides of a gate, and distant from it 
308 yards and 277 yards respectively, and travel 
each towards the original station of the other. 
How far from the gate will each one be when 
they arrive at the same distance from it ? 

3. If A, B, and C can pave a street in 18 days; 
B, C, and D in 20 days; C, Dand A in 24 days; 
and D, A and B in 27 days; in what time would 




















it be done by each of them singly ? 
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For the School Friend. 
Studying aloud in School. 

Some of the readers of the School Friend, may 
recollect the period when pupils, especially those 
in the country schools, were not only permitted, 
but in many cases actually required to study aloud 
during the common school hours. Indeed, for 
aught I know to the contrary, the practice may 
still be pursued in some places. Some teachers 
even contended for the utility of the method, and 
urged as an argument in favor of it, that if the 
pupils did not study so as to be heard, it would be 
impossible for the instructor to determine whether 
they were studying or not. Ido not at present, 
however, wish to discuss the subject, but merely 
to relate an anecdote. 

In my school boy days, I was one of a class of 
urchins governed by a tyrannical teacher, whose 
disposition as to severity and leniency was almost 
as variable as an April day; and we soon learned 
to govern ourselves accordingly. When with 
rod in hand and stern voice he gave the com- 
mand, “ Boys and girls, get your lessons,” — we 
all knew that it behooved every one, as he valued 
a sound skin, to apply himself with the utmost 
diligence; the scholar who could make the most 
noise being often supposed to be the one who 
was making the most progress. 

There was a little girl, Clarissa V » just 
beginning to spell, who in one of these lesson- 
getting paroxysms, finding herself unable to make 
her due proportion of noise, by calling out the 
syllables as the most of the other pupils did, and 
fearing that she might suffer as an idle pupil, re- 
sorted to the expedient of reading rapidly and 
saying, “ Chipperty chopperhead, chipperty chop- 
perhead,” and so on, as long as the paroxysm of 
study lasted. 

It may be added that this anecdote got abroad, 
and rendered the loud studying unpopular, except 
during the time of “ getting the evening spelling 
lesson.” At this period we all felt privileged to 
make so much noise that it was impossible for 
any individual to hear his own voice, or, as we 
then termed it, to hear his own ears. Y. 


Solutions of the Arithmetical Questions in the 
School Friend, No. 8. 


Question ist. It is readily seen that A’s money 
was in 3, B’s 5, and C’s 7 months. a of 9264 
is zof the whole stock, which is thus found to be 
$3860. Again, one-fifth of A’s and B’s gain be 
ing $104, their whole gain is $520. In the same 
manner A’s and C’s gain is found to be $624, and 
B’s and C’s gain $728. Adding these three sums 
together, we get $1872 for twice the gain of A, 
B, and C; hence, half of this sum, or $936, is 
equal to the gain of A,B, and C. From this 
sum, by subtracting successively the sum of the 
gains of B and C, A and C, and A and B, we find 
the gain of A to be $208, that of B $312, and that 
of C $416. Then dividing each man’s gain by 
the time his stock was employed, we get the gain 
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of each man’s stock for one month. We thus 
find that in one month, A’s gain was $69, B’s 
B62-, and C’s $59> - Then, asthe sum of their 
number is to each one respectively, so is the 
whole stock to each man’s stock. We thus 
find ‘that A’s stock is $1400, B’s $1260, and C’s 
$1200. 

Question 2nd. Since A goes twice as fast as 
B, he will be at the end when B is at the middle 
or 18 rods from the end. This distance is then 
to be divided in the proportion of 2 to 1; hence 
they will meet at the distance of 12 rods from one 
end or 24 from the other. 

Question 3rd. Solution by J. W. SHanx11y. 

ist. A’s and 3¢ B’s and 3 C’s are 100. 

od A’s and B’s and 4 C’s are 100. 

F or A’s and 3 B’s and C’s are 300. 

4 A’s and 4 B’s and C’sare 100. 
or A’s and B’s and 4 C’s are 400. 
By subtracting 1st from 2nd, 

ah Hy B’s and 4 C’s are 200. 

* for 5 B’s and C’s are 400. 

By subtracting Ist from 3rd, 

¥¢ B’s and 334 C’s are 300, 

or 5 B’s and 35 C’s are 3000, 
By subtracting 4th from 5th, 

34 C’s is 2600 

or C’s is 76—- 
100 


8 . 
765 C’s 


23> is 4 A’s and 4 B’s. From 3d by ta- 
king C’s from 100. 
or 94> is A’s and B’s. 
61 is A’s and 34 B’s. This is found from 
; the Ist by taking 4 C’s from 100. 
32> is 34 B's. 
or 64— is B’s, and by taking this from A’s and 
B’s we get A’s 292. 

This question was also solved by Double Posi- 
tion, by several individuals. 

In regard to the above solution, we may re- 
mark, that it is essentially algebraic, although no 
use is made of the usual symbols of that science; 
still, it can be readily understood by any person 
possessing a good knowledge of Vulgar Fractions. 


We have received an answer to the philosophical 
query concerning the tides, which will appear in the 
next number. 


3d. 


5th. 


Health.— Water. 

Health is nearly banished from Christendom. 
Even among those who lead an out-door life of 
healthful labor, there is the debilitating counterac- 
tion of stimulants, in drink, in food, in tobacco. 
The wealthier classes are more the victims of 
drugs—the poor of alcohol. These two curses, 
poisoning the sources of life, have diminished the 
stature and strength of the race, far more even than 
vice and poverty, of which, too, alcohol is a pro- 
lific parent. That there is a diminution, is proved, 





among other evidence, by the falling off in the 








standard of stature for soldiers in the principal 
countries of Europe, in England, in France, in 
Germany. Through these poisons, the natural 
instincts of appetite have been depraved. There 
is a general vitiation of the palate through the 
perverted nerves, brought about by the universal 
use of all kinds of foreign stimulants, medicinal, 
spirituous, and spicy. Water is deemed good to 
mix with spirits and wine, and milk with tea and 
coffee. Pure, they are insipid; and so deep has 
reached the corruption, that it is quite a common 
belief, that water is unwholesome! There isa 
general craving for stimulants. ‘Those persons 
are esteemed temperate who use them only at 
meals! Their hurtful effects upon the health, 
temper, strength and morals cannot be estimated. 
Against all this, nature protests, by the sighs of 
weakness, the groans of disease, the pangs of con- 
science, and the agonies of premature death. 
Calvert. 


On the Power of the Human Bodyto Resist 
Heat. 


It was long believed that the human body could 
not be safely exposed, even for a short time, to a 
degree of heat much exceeding that which is met 
with in hot climates. This opinion, which we 
know now to be erroneous, was strengthened by 
the result of some experiments made by the cele- 
brated Fahrenheit himself, and related by Boer- 
haave. Some animals were shut up in a sugar- 
baker’s stove, where the mercury stood at 136 
degrees. A sparrow died in less than seven min- 
utes, a cat in rather more than a quarter of an 
hour, and a dog in about twenty-eight minutes. 
The nozious air of the stove had probably more 
to do with the speedy deaths of these animals than 
the heat. 

Ti@truth upon this subject may be said to have 
been discovered by accident. In the years 1760 
and 1761, M. M. Duhamel and Jillet were ap- 
pointed to devise some means of destroying an in- 
sect which consumed the grain in the province of 
Angoumais, in France. They found that this 
could be done by subjecting the corn, and the in- 
sects contained in it, in an oven, to a degree of 
heat great enough to kill the insect, but not so 
great as to hurt the grain. In order to ascevtain 
the precise heat of the oven, they introduced into 
it a thermometer, placed upon the end of a long 
shovel. The mercury, when the thermometer 
was withdrawn, was found to indicate a degree 
of heat considerably above that of boiling water. 
But M. Jillet was aware that the thermometer had 
sunk several degrees as it was drawn towards the 
mouth of the oven. While he was puzzled to in- 
vent some way of determining more exactly the 
actual degree of heat, a girl who was one of the 
attendants, offered to go in and mark witha pencil 
the height at which the mercury stood; and she 
did enter the oven, and remained there two or 
three minutes, and then marked the thermometer 
at one hundred degrees of Reauraur, which nearly 


















equals 260 degrees Fahrenheit. M. Jillet then 
began to express some anxiety for the safety of 
the girl, but she assured him she felt no inconve- 
nience, and remained in the oven ten minutes 
longer, during which time the mercury reached 
the 288th degree of Fahrenheit’s scale—denoting 
76 degrees of heat above that of water when it 


boils. 'When she came out, her complexion was 
considerably heightened, but her respiration was 
by no means quick or laborious.—This experi- 
ment was afterwards repeated. Another girl 
remained in the oven as long as the former had 
done, at the same temperature, and with the same 
impunity. Nay, she even breathed, for the space 
of five minutes, air heated to about 325 degrees 
of Fahrenheit—or 113 degrees above that of boil- 
ing water. 

The publication of these facts naturally excited 
the curiosity of scientific men, and other experi- 
ments were soon instituted. Dr. Dobson, of Liv- 
ernool, and several other persons with him, shut 
themselves up in the sweating room of the hospi- 
tal there—the air having been heated till the mer- 
cury stood at 224 degrees of Fahrenheit. They 
did not experience any oppressive or painful sen- 
sation of heat. Dr. Fordyce and Dr. Blagden 
made some remarkable trials of the same kind. 
They entered rooms artificially heated to a very 
high degree —sometimes naked and sometimes 
with their clothes on, and bore the extraordinary 
temperature of 240, and even 260 degrees fora 
considerable time, with very little inconvenience. 

In all these experiments, it was found that the 
animal heat, as ascertained by thermometers placed 
under the tongue, or grasped in the hand, was 
scarcely increased at all, and the respiration but 
little affected ; but the pulse was very much quick- 
ened. The frequency of Dr. Blagden’s pulse in 
one instance was doubled. Their watch-chains 
and other pieces of metal about them, became so 
hot that they could scarcely be touched. When 
they breathed upon the thermometer, the mercury 
immediately sunk several degrees.—Each act of 
expiration produced a pleasant feeling of coolness 
in the nostrils, and they cooled their fingers by 
breathing upon them. In and by the same heated 
air which they respired, eggs were roasted quite 
hard in twenty minutes, and beef steaks were 
dressed in thirty-three minutes. And when the 
air was blown upon the meat by a bellows, it was 
sufficiently cooked in thirteen minutes. 





No Errorts To po Goop are Lost.—I have 
heard of some seeds which will sleep in the earth 
for ages, and I have read of the young of certain 
insects which lie in a state like death for eighty 
years together, and yet when the hand that scat- 
tered the seed had been mingled with the dust, 
and when the insect that had deposited the young 
had ended its flight for generations, the seed would 
come forth a forest of mighty trees, and the slum- 
bering insect would wake to life, and become the 
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mother of an endless multitude. And so it may 
be with us. We are scattering the seeds of know- 
ledge and piety, and immortality, but we see not 
the seed spring forth. Our instructions seem to 
be forgotten; the fruits of our liberalities seem to 
have perished; and our favors appear to have been 
in vain. But be of good courage; the seed is still 
in the earth undecayed, and the time will come 
when it shall bring forth, and yield a plenteous 
harvest. It is watched over by the God of 
Heaven, and not a seed shall perish. The hand 
that scattered the seed may be withered, but-the 
seed itself shall swell, and send forth its germ, 
and become a mighty tree. The voice that uttered 
the sermon may be silent, but others that received 
the truth shall come forth and declare it afresh to 
the generations that are yet unborn. 





Tue Common Mistaxe.—Men argue as if the 
question at issue were between education and non- 
education; but a more grievous error could hardly 
be committed. There is no such thing as non- 
education. Every human being is educated ; that 
is to say, every human being derives principles of 
conduct and habits of action from the authority, the 
conversation and the example of those by whom 
he is surrounded. The thief is educated, the 
poacher is educated, and the pickpocket is most 
sedulously educated. There is no school in the 
world where more heed is given to the progress 
of the pupils than that in which a Fagin acts as a 
master, and an Artful Dodger as head assistant. 
Obscenity and blasphemy have their professors, 
whose lectures are very effective in training effi- 
cient pupils. Vice opens schools as well as vir- 
tue. Crime has rewards for the zealous, and 
punishments for the refractory, quite as efficacious 
as those at the disposal of rectitude. Let this 
great truth be at once thoroughly apprehended ; 
let it once be understood that we have not to 
choose between education and non-education, for 
the simple reason that non-education is an utter 
impossibility; let it be not only known, but felt, 
that our choice is confined to education or mis- 
education—that we have to decide between possi- 
ble good and positive evil—and nine-tenths of the 
controversies which have been raised on the sub- 
ject will be dismissed as sheer impertinences. 


Dufton 





To Youne Men. 


There is no moral object so beautiful to me as 
a conscientious young man. I watch him as I 
do a star in the Heavens; clouds may be before 
him, but we know that his light is behind them, 
and will beam again; the blaze of another’s popu- 
larity may outshine him, but we know that though 
unseen he illuminates his own true sphere. He 
resists temptation not without a struggle, for that 
is not virtue, but he does resist and conquer; he 
hears the sarcasm of the profligate, and it stings 
him, for that is the trial of virtue, but heals the 





wound with his own pure touch. He heeds not 
the watchword of fashion, if it leads to sin; the 
atheist, who says, not only in his heart, but with 
his lips, “there is no God!” controls him not; he 
sees the hand of a creating God, and rejoices in it. 

Woman is sheltered by fond arms and loving 
counsel; old age is protected by its experience, 
and manhood by its strength: but the young man 
stands amid the temptations of the world, like a 
self-balanced tower: happy he who seeks and 
gains the prop and shelter of morality. 

Onward then, conscientious youth! raise thy 
standard and nerve thyself for goodness. If God 
has given thee intellectual power, awaken it in 
that cause; never let it be said of thee, he helped 
to swell the tide of sin by pouring his influence 
into its channels. If thou art feeble in mental 
strength, throw not that drop into a polluted cur- 
rent. Awake, arise, young man! assume the 
beautiful garb of virtue! It is fearfully easy to 
sin; it is difficult to be pure and holy. Put on 
thy strength, then! let truth be the lady of thy 
love—defend her. 





The Right Sort of Stuff. 

Some fifteen years ago, two strangers met on 
Charlestown bridge. One was a young man 
fresh and green from the country; with his ward- 
robe in a bundle under his arm, and the other a 
resident of the city. For some reason not easily 
explained, they halted and held something like 
the following conversation: 

Country lad. Sir,do you know any place 
where I can get any thing to do? 

Citizen. I don’t know that I do. What sort 
of employment are you seeking for? 

Country lad. Well, I’m not particular. I 
calculated to teach school when I left home, but 
they told me back here, that they thought [ 
couldn’t get any one about here. Do you know 
of a stable where they want a hand? 

Finding the countryman was ready for any 
thing in the way of work, the gentleman told him 
where he might get employment as a hand-cart- 
man and chore-man, and bid him good bye. 

It was not long after this casual interview, that 
the young man sought out his adviser, and thank- 
ed him for helping him to a place. He had 
found the place to which he had been recom- 
mended, and had then full employment in a retail 
grocer’s store, in carting packages and doing jobs 
of different kinds. From this humble beginning, 
he worked his way along in the world, to be a 
partner in the same concern. He is now reputed 
to be worth from $50,000 to $75,000. 

So much for energy and perseverance, with a 
willingness to do any honest work for a living. 
Men of such sort of stuff, who, if they cannot at 
once do what they would, do what they can, with 
the ordinary blessing of Providence, are quite sure 





to succeed in the world.— Traveller. 
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From McGuffey’s Eclectic Third Reader. 

The Dying Boy. 

It must be sweet in childhood to give back 

The spirit to its Maker, ere the heart 

Hath grown familiar with the paths of sin, 

And soon to gather up its bitter fruits. 

I knew a boy, whose infant feet had trod 

Upon the blossoms of some seven springs, 

And when the eighth came round, and called him out 

To revel in its light, he turned away, 

And sought his chamber, to lie down and die. 

*T was night, he summoned his accustomed friends, 

And on this wise bestowed his last request :-— 


** Mother, I’m dying now, 
There’s a deep suffocation on my breast, 
As if some heavy hand my bosom pressed, 
And on my brows I feel the. cold sweat stand, 
Say, Mother, is this death ? 
Mother, your hand ! 
Here, lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus, beneath my head; 
And say, sweet Mother, say, when I am dead, 
Shall I be missed ? 


“« Never beside your knee 
Shall I kneel down agaimatypight and pray, 
Nor in the morning wake and sing the lay 
You taught to me. 
Oh! at the time of prayer, 
When you look round and see a vacant seat, 
You will not wait then for my coming feet— 
You’ll miss me there. 


** Father, I’m going home, 
To that good home you spoke of, that blessed land 
Where there is one bright summer, always bland, 
And tortures do not come ; 
From faintness and from pain, 
From troubles, fears, you say I shall be free— 
That sickness does not enter there, and we 
Shall meet again. 


“ Brother, the little spot 
I used to call my garden, where long hours 
We've stay’d to watch the coming buds and flowers— 
Forget it not. 
Plant there some box or pine, 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offering to my memory, 
And call it mine. 


** Sister, the young rose-tree, 
That all the spring has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and fair, 
I give to thee; 
And when its roses bloom, 
I shall be gone away—my short course run— 
And will you not bestow a single one 
Upon my tomb? 


‘Now, Mother, sing the tune 
You sang last night, I’m weary, and must sleep— 
Who was it called my name? Nay, do not weep, 
You'll all come soon !” 


Morning spread over earth her rosy wings, 
And that meek sufferer, cold and ivory pale, 
Lay on his couch asleep. The morning air 
Came through the open window, freighted with 
The fragrant odors of the lovely spring. 

He breathed it not. The laugh of passers by 
Jarred like a discord in some mournful note, 
But worried not his slumber—he was dead! 


English Grammar. 
The Comic Grammar reads: 
But remember, though box 
In the plural makes boxes, 
The plural of ox 
Should be oxen, not oxes. 


To which an exchange adds : 


And remember though fleece 
In the plural is fleeces, 
Yet the plural of goose 
| Arn’t gooses nor geeses. 





| And we add: 


And remember, though house 

In the plural is houses, 

The plural of mouse 

Should be mice and not mouses.—Sun. 


Though the singular of mice," 

Is well known to be mouse, 

The singular of dice 

Is die and not douse.—Boston Post. 


All of which goes to prove 

That grammar a farce is, 

For where is the plural, 

Of rum and molasses ?—N. Y. Gazette. 


The plural—Gazette— 

Of rum don’t us trouble; 

Take one glass too much 

And you’re sure to see double.—Brooklyn Adv. 


Lord Brougham’s three maxims are—to be a 
| whole man to one thing at a time—never to lose 
| an opportunity of doing any thing which can be 
| done—and never to intrust to others what you can 
do yourself, 





| Wispom anp Haprrness.—There is this differ- 
ence between happiness and wisdom—he that 

thinks himself the happiest man is really so; but 
he that thinks himself the wisest is generally the 
greatest fool. 








| ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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AT EASTERN PRICES. 
W. B. SMITH & CO. 
SCHOOL BOOK PUBLISHERS AND STATIONERS, 
| NO. 58, MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
| Are prepared to furnish Booksellers, Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, with School Books and Stationery, 
at the very lowest prices. Our facilities are such, that 
we are enabled to sell nearly all the leading School 
Books used in the South and West, at lowest Eastern 
prices. Being the only publishers of McGuffey’s Eclectic 
Series, we offer them at much lower prices than they 
can be obtained in the Eastern cities. Our stock of 
Writing and Wrapping Papers, Blank Books and Sta- 
tionery generally, is at all times very complete, and we 
are enabled to offer it on very favorable terms. 

We are confident that country merchants will find 
it decidedly for their interest to obtain their supplies of 
Books and Stationery of us, in preference to obtaining 
them at the East. 

Booksellers will find our prices of nearly all the vari- 
ous leading school Books, quite as low as the lowest 
New York or Philadelphia prices. 3 

We solicit orders from Booksellers, Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, and will use every endeavor to 
give entire satisfaction. 














Superior Text Books. 

The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
| namely: 

BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS; viz: 
PracticaL Lessons in Enetish GRAMMAR AND Con. 
| POSITION ; 

| Tue Privcreces or Exeiisa Grammar For Scxoots; 
| Larix Lessons, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
| A. M.; 
| 

| 

| 

| 





Tue Principtes or Latin GRAMMAR.; 

Latin Reaper, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
C.zsar’s Commentaries, with Notes and Vocabulary ; 
Tue Principtes or GREEK GRAMMAR; 

A Greex Reaper, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 


These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
| out the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 
| and simple, and to contain every thing necessary to good 
| scholarship, without redundancy. The definitions of the 
| various languages, being expressed as far as possible in the 

same terms, the pupil progresses with rapidity, and saves 
| months of the time spent in using the usual class books. In 
fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are precisely adapted for teach- 
ing, and save both time and expense; being sold at low 
| prices, though made in the best style. They are in use in 
| some of the best schools and colleges, it is believed, in 
every State in the Union. They are recommended by 


Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. P W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 

Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 
Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 
Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 
Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 


And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 
Cooper’s VirGiL, with English Notes, Mythological, 
Biographical, Historical, &c. 
| THe ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER, a Dictionary of words in 
| common use; is intended to teach children by examples, 
| and by exercises in composition, the true, definite meaning 
| of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s well known capa- 
city as an instructor of youth. 

THE PicToRiAL SPELLING Book, by R. Bentley, is a 

most beautiful and attractive work for children. 

OLNEY’s SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. This work, 
| well known in almost every village of the United States, 
| has recently been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, and 
contains numerous maps, exhibiting every quarter of the 

globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 
| of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
| ulso an ancient map, exhibiting almost the entire portion of 
| the world embraced in Ancient History. The publishers 
| believe that a thorough examination will convince the prac- 
| tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
| and it p t value for daily reference. It 
| is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most 
| natural manner to a competent knowledge of Geography. 
| It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. It is intended that it shall con- 
tinue to deserve the great popularity which it has always 
maintained, and that the prices shall beas reasonable as 
can be asked. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. By J. 
stock, M.D. Viz: 
Comstocx’s System or Natura. Puinosorny, 
do ELements or CuemistTry, 
do E.ements or Borany, 


do Ovttines oF PuysioLoey, 
do ELements of MINERALOGY. 








$a per 


L Com- 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. Such testimony, in addi- 
tion to the general opinion of teachers in this country, is 
sufficient. Fhe ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contains 
all the late discoveries. Published by 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO. 
159, Pearl street, N. Y. 
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